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League of Nations' Covenant during the recent presi- 
dential campaign. Departments of history can and 
should give far more attention than they now do to the 
larger outlines of the "peace" movement and the evolu- 
tion of international law and its proved achievements; 
and this not only to students in the graduate schools, 
but to the pupils in collegiate departments, where such 
exist. 

To cite an exemplary case of academic prevision and 
provision in this civic service, it is not necessary to go 
farther than the city of Washington. Georgetown Uni- 
versity, two years ago, started a "School of Foreign 
Service," which is being attended each year by an ever 
larger number of students from out of town and by 
workers in the government departments. This season 
it is providing for its students and for the public a 
series of lectures on "The History and Nature of Inter- 
national Relations." The ideals of diplomacy held in 
antiquity and in medieval and in modern times are to 
be described. The Far East, Africa, and Latin America 
as factors in the development of international relations 
are to be reported upon by specialists. The effect of 
the theories of political and juristic science" upon inter- 
national intercourse will be made clear. Just what the 
influence of arbitration and other mediating agencies 
upon State comity have been is to be told, and the ele- 
ments for the scientific study of diplomacy defined. 

To the credit of the university be it said that the 
lecturers are experts of the first class, whose names, if 
they were printed here, would challenge admiration and 
provoke envy in readers who might wish to attend such 
a course. James Brown Scottj John Bassett Moore, 
L. S. Rowe, Paul S. Beinsch, and Boscoe Pound are 
typical. 



INTERNATIONALIZING FOOD PRO- 
DUCTION 

The International Institute of Agriculture, 
with headquarters in Rome, at its recent annual 
meeting debated the utility and feasibility of a second 
chamber of the body, to be made up of representatives 
of the agriculturists of the countries now in the Insti- 
tute or later seeking admission. At present the mem- 
bers are representatives of governments, and though 
left free to investigate freely and acquire information 
wherever it may be found, yet at the same time they 
have to consider the policies of their home governments 
as well as world trade and crops and economic condi- 
tions. The founder of the Institute, David Lubin, an 
American with profound love of democracy and faith 
in it, urged giving farmers and producers of food prod- 
ucts representation, when he first urged having an Insti- 



tute. The project then met with governmental opposi- 
tion, and has since. Now world conditions modify the 
nations' attitudes. Salvation of Europe and her civili- 
zation is said to depend on co-operative action in raising 
production of the world's food supply. Obviously it 
can best be done with producers banded together and 
sympathetic with any such organization as the Institute. 
The practical side of agriculture needs representation 
as well as the technical. Data of a statistical kind is 
most desirable, but now something more is imperatively 
needed. Hence the retreat of the governments from 
their former hostility. Lubin was a man of far-ranging 
vision, one of the most remarkable that the United 
States has had in the realm of economic statecraft, and 
some day he will have justice done him. The beginnings 
of such recognition have come lately. His portrait is to 
be hung in a prominent place on the walls of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, and the Institute 
in Rome has voted to place on its walls a bronze tablet 
recounting his record as its founder. 



Mexico's decision to use the former famous na- 
tional military college at Chapultepec, on the 
famous "Hill of the Grasshoppers," as the national tech- 
nical training school is a significant fact. High-school 
graduates are to make up most of the student list and 
military science and art are to be a subordinate branch 
of instruction and training. English is to be made 
compulsory for the four-year course and teachers are to 
be imported from the United States. Yet some persons 
continue to talk of Mexico as "barbaric." 



Famine in China, threatening death to many mil- 
lions of foodless folk, has thrown upon the Red 
Cross another burden of huge proportions, the budget 
estimate of relief expenditures amounting to more than 
$10,000,000. There has been no such popular response 
to the appeal for aid in this quarter of the world as 
would have come from Europe and America prior to 
1914. The reasons are obvious. And were not the Red 
Cross organized and in possession of funds and equipped 
with trained workers, it is terrible to think what might 
happen in the famine districts. Relatively speaking, 
Japan is in a fair position to aid, if she would. Fortu- 
nately, voices arise there saying that she has a special 
duty, due both to propinquity and to her larger supplies 
of wealth. The call is going forth that it is no time to 
stand aloof because of recent friction with China on 
political and territorial issues. Nations and races must 
subordinate rivalries, forget animosities, and be simply 
human when famine comes, say the wiser Japanese. 
Out of Asia there thus comes again the essence of the 
gospels of Jesus and Buddha. 
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Everything that can be done to make clear just 
what are the rights in times of peace of journalists 
who are bent on giving the world its news is commend- 
able. Therefore it is well that the managing editor of 
the Federated Press has put the issue squarely up to 
Secretary Colby as to what the United States plans to 
do in his case. He was recently expelled from Great 
Britain because of alleged relations with radicals in 
London, persons whose views the British Government 
considers objectionable. Mr. Costello is not asking for 
a decision by the Department of State as to the validity 
of this charge, nor does he deny that Great Britain has 
a right to decide who shall live within her domain ; but 
he does ask for the protection of his government in a 
right to be heard in self-defense ere he is expelled ; and 
this he affirms was denied him by the London authori- 
ties. 



The contention that war blasts and withers all it 
touches, indirectly as well as directly, is applicable 
to creative music. Jan Kubelik, after seven years' ab- 
sence, has returned to the United States, and to a Bos- 
ton interviewer has said : "The outlook for music is not 
what it was. The musicians do their best, but music's 
international links have been disrupted, and it will take 
time to reunite them. We are getting music on a lower 
plane than formerly." The average American today 
prefers syncopated "jazz," derived from the jungle 
habitat, to the harmonies of Beethoven or the melodies 
of Verdi. 



IN the startling, but also wholly reliable, account 
of "The First World War" which the most famous 
of British military experts and correspondents, Colonel 
Repington, has published, he has an inevitable chapter 
dealing with Lord Kitchener's merits and demerits as 
head of the British forces. One detail of this realistic 
narrative is the citation of a conversation he had with 
Lord Derby, following which, he says, "we fully agreed 
that neither of us will ever again support the appoint- 
ment of a soldier to, be Secretary of War." All British 
and American precedents are against the practice, and 
the United States is in no mood to have "her army come 
under the control of a Secretary of War taken from the 
Regular Army. 



The war diary of Colonel Repington is valuable 
for many side lights on the ethics of statecraft in 
times of war. Thus he reports Clemenceau as saying 
to him, when asked why he was not using his pen more 
tq promote French aims, that it would involve telling 
of lies, a form of prostitution that the Gallic statesman 



said was uncongenial. Some day, when experts in mor- 
tality, disease, and economic waste get their data as to 
the cost of the "Great War" published, we trust some 
ethical chronicler with a habit of compilation will try 
and give a fairly complete list of the "official" lies that 
the warring nations were guilty of, not exempting any; 
for they all have sinned, and they all need now to make 
confession and to show signs of repentance. 



There is a certain kind of mathematical element to 
humanity's reactions when life is being taken by 
wholesale or by retail. To illustrate : A London corre- 
spondent, by no means disposed to describe English fail- 
ings, commenting on the seeming indifference of his 
countrymen to the sanguinary sort of life that Ireland 
now presents, says: "After five years of carnage on a 
grand scale of war, blood-letting in Ireland seems to the 
average man a mere bagatelle." He adds: "War has 
blunted people's finer perceptions in Europe, and the 
new mess in Ireland is a consequence." After you have 
killed by the millions, what is a hundred or so ! 



Latin-American aid for the suffering masses of 
central Europe, initiated by the Argentine Repub- 
lic and followed by Brazil, is a happy omen. Of all the 
continents, South America has been least touched, 
taxed, and terrified by the war. She is least scarred by 
its direct and indirect consequences. She has the 
amplest natural resources ready for quickest shipment. 
Her people have profited much in actual cash, and her 
nations' treasuries are in such a state, broadly speaking, 
that they can place loans with safety and profit For 
the morale of these peoples, it is well that they have 
been asked to join with North American countries in 
succoring the war-smitten people of Europe. It will 
bring them fully into the stream of the world's altru- 
istic impulses and endeavor. Happy omen! 



Portions of the diary of Baroness de Von Suttner, 
well-known author of "Lay Down Your Arms," are 
appearing in certain German publications. Madame 
Von Suttner, for many years a friend of the American 
Peace Society, President of the Austrian Peace Society, 
with headquarters in Vienna, died June 21, 1914. The 
diary which she kept almost to the day of her death 
shows that she had a presentiment of the war .that was 
about to break. While she was arranging for the trans- 
fer of a villa which she had bought in south Styria she 
was conscious of an approaching calamity. She fre- 
quently alluded to her own impending death. In spite 
of the actual peace, she wrote, January 5, 1914: "The 
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Balkans will soon explode again." February 5 she 
stated: "Now they say a dagger is being prepared ir 
Russia to stab Austria-Hungary in the back." Under 
data of May 11 there is this interesting statement: 
"The teachers of international law are going to strangle 
pacifism." The entries of those days reveal her struggle 
against the weakness of approaching old age. She de- 
scribes with no little detail the worries which were 
besetting her during her last year of life. She seemed 
particularly anxious about the success of the Peace 
Congress which was to convene in Vienna in August, 
1914. 

A party op Congressmen, informally representing 
the United States, recently toured the leading 
cities of Japan and had many tokens of the courtesy 
that the Japanese so well know how to show. Now it is 
announced that next year delegations from the two 
chambers of the Diet will return the visit. Nor is this 
all. A large delegation of Japanese business men, 
headed by Baron Shibusawi and Mr. Otani, president 
of the Yokahama Chamber of Commerce, also is plan- 
ning an American tour. We are not disposed to under- 
rate the value of these "tours." They provide an oppor- 
tunity for contacts, that, however superficial and brief, 
do more or less break down racial antipathies, trade 
rivalries, and national chauvinism. But they usually 
have too much feasting, too much sentimental eloquence, 
and too much formality and politeness connected with 
them. They are not "realistic" enough in candor of 
speech, in thorough probing of facts, and in careful 
study of "things as they are." Governor Inouye, of the 
Kanagawa Prefecture, just as the American Congress- 
men were leaving Japan, seems to have sensed this need ; 
for in an interview in the Japan Times we find him 
"saying that the situation is best summed up by the 
Japanese proverb which says that "at one glance you 
get more than with a hundred hearings." Traveling 
incognito — assuming a miracle — walking in and out of 
typical American centers of population, urban and rural, 
and noting the every-day reactions of John Doe and 
Richard Roe to appeals for American loyalty to the 
creed of "The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man" would do more to enlighten Japanese publicists 
as to the real American desire for amity or for strife 
than innumerable banquets or visits to factories and 
schools. 

No award of the Nobel Peace Pbize has been 
granted since it went to Mr. Elihu Root in 1912 
and to Senator Henri Lafontaine, of Belgium, in 1913. 
The dispatches now indicate that two awards of this 
amount, approximately, $45,000, are about to be made, 
one to the International Red Cross Committee at Gen- 
eva, another to President Wilson. 



THE MENACE OF BOLSHEVISM 

By BARON S. A. KORFF, LL. D. 

There is a wax to overcome the menace of Bolshe- 
vism. There is but one way. 

Before stating the solution, let it be granted that the 
confusion of thought about the whole business is pro- 
found and well nigh complete. During these last 
months there has been no little loose talk about "Bol- 
shevism." It has cropped up here and there, wherever 
"reactionaries" saw any danger to the so-called "exist- 
ing order" or to their own established interests. At the 
least sign of dissatisfaction or social discontent, such 
people at once raise the cry of "Bolshevism." In the 
minds of these men Bolshevism is always identical with 
Socialism and often with Radicalism. They fail to see 
any differences between such teachings, often miles 
apart, as # Socialism, Bolshevism, and Syndicalism. 

Unfortunately, the other side is also often guilty of 
misrepresentation or conscious misstatements, mixing 
up conservatism with reaction. In this last respect 
there is an interesting and important psychological fact 
to be noted, namely, the absolute aversion of all radicals 
to admit truly the existence of Bolshevism, where it 
does exist, except as it certainly does, in Russia. Tn 
other words, we have the astounding medley — conserva- 
tives and reactionaries pointing out Bolshevik occur- 
rences and developments where they really never exist, 
and radicals or socalists often concealing and denying 
Bolshevik events or facts in cases where they undoubt- 
edly do prevail. No wonder that the casual reader, not 
well acquainted with world politics, is at a loss to know 
whom to believe. 

It is important to recognize this confusion, as there 
really does exist a menace of Bolshevism confronting 
many a country. The danger is international, and, more 
important still, the menace is a contagious disease, that 
can be fought not by force, but by ideas only. This 
latter truth unluckily is realized by very few persons. 
Most people are quite content to use any sort of physical 
force to eradicate the growing social discontent, par- 
ticularly the first signs of Bolshevism; and they are 
usually very much astonished, sometimes indignant, 
when this does not work, or, as sometimes happens, when 
it works the other way. The performances in the New 
York Assembly at Albany and the deportation of radicals 
are perhaps the most significant examples. 

The "Bolshevik danger does exist in the Third Inter- 
nationale and the Communist teachings. It is fed ex- 
clusively through the growth of social discontent. The 
fight against this danger can be conducted only in two 
ways: by eradicating social evils, or at least lessening 
as far as possible their effect, and, secondly, by educat- 
ing the people at large, and especially the discontented 
classes or groups, convincing them that Bolshevism or 
communistic teachings and ideals can never abate their 
injustices and sufferings. 

The failures of Bolshevism in Russia are at last so 
well known that they could, without any difficulty, be 
used as a perfect demonstration of the futility of com- 
munistic dreams and vagaries. Education along these 
lines is needed even in the United States, in spite of the 
fact that no Bolshevism exists here. 



